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N earnest plea for disarmament, a 

moving appeal for the substitution of 
persuasion and public opinion for force 
and violence, and pointed questions as to 
what America proposed to substitute for 
the League of Nations or as amendments 
to that organization featured the first 
public address of Lord Robert Cecil in 
New York City on April 2 at the dinner of 
welcome given by the F. P. A. at the Hotel 
Astor.* 

3ecause Lord Robert is as well informed 
as any person in the entire world on the 
actual workings of the League of Nations; 
because of his unquestioned disinterested- 
ness and his unselfish devotion to the 
cause of international peace, and be- 
cause, too, he has recently proposed the 
most constructive program for European 
disarmament as a part of a comprehen- 
sive pact of mutual guarantees, it has 
seemed appropriate that the F. P. A. 
should do its utmost to enable Lord 
tobert and the American people to ex- 
change points of view on the world situ- 
ation. 

Lord Robert in opening his address ex- 
pressed his warm thanks for the obvious- 
ly enthusiastic welcome with which he 
was greeted. Recalling America’s con- 
tribution to the success of the Allied 
cause, he commented favorably on the 
recent settlement of the British debt. He 
referred to the work of the Washington 
Conference as a great achievement in 
itself and as even more significant as rep- 
resenting a tendency and indicating a 
method of still further disarmament. 
Then, picturing the economic strain of 
military preparedness, the havoc of past 
wars, and the terrible prospect of inten- 


* The entire proceedings will be printed and mailed to 
mbers of the F. P. A. ag soon as possible 


sified devastation of future wars, he made 
the following significant statement: 


“We must get rid of the idolatry of force. We 
must get the nations to recognize—and many, 
many millions of them do recognize it that it is 
not force that counts in human affairs but reason 
and persuasion. We all recognize that in our 
individual capacity. Force does not count in 
our individual lives. It is not a motive that really 
has any importance for us. If we look at the 
great organization of a city like this, the peculiar 
arrangements are not the result of force. It is 
not that you or those who live here are afraid of 
violence if they do not conform to the usages of 
civilized society. They do it voluntarily,—the 
vast mass of their actions, the vast number of 
those proceedings which make life in a great 
city or life in the country possible, tolerable, for 
those who live there. Why, there is nothing more 
powerful in the world than the public opinion of 
your fellows. It governs your dress, it governs 
what you eat, it governs what you play at; it 
governs almost everything you do, from your 
business to your pleasure, from morning until 
evening. 

“It is public opinion which governs, next to 
your self-respect and your own judgment of what 
is right; it is public opinion that governs you 
throughout the whole of your life. And what is 
true with individuals is true, or ought to be true, 
with nations, provided you take the proper steps 
to concentrate, develop and pv'‘lish public opinion 
throughout the world, so that a nation bent ona 
desperate effort to assassinave its neighbor will 
be restrained by the obloquy of the whole civil- 
ized world. And the first condition that is neces- 
sary for that is to get rid of these vast threaten- 
ing large armaments which prevent the full course 
of public opinion throughout the world. 

Lord Robert then insisted that 

“Disarmament to be effective must be general. 
You will never get one nation to disarm as long 
as other nations arm. If you are to carry outa 
general scheme of disarmament, you must have 
an international organization to supervise it. If 
you are to have a scheme of zones, of demilitar- 
ized zones, you must have an international au- 
thority to overlook it. 

“But you have got to do something much more 
than that, you have got to carry out a scheme of 
moral disarmament as well as material disarma- 
You have got to bring the nations togeth- 
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er, to teach them that their common interests are 
far greater than their common antagonisms, to 
teach them that just as it is true of individuals 
that we are al] parts one of another, and that if 
individuals in a great community suffer, then the 
whole community suffers. 


“For the League rests on persuasion, and not 
on force; it relies on public opinion as its great 
agent. The best men and women in the world 
today, whether they are treated as aggregates of 
nations or in their individual capacity, though 
they may do wrong, desire what is right. And, 
therefore, if you can concentrate on the affairs 
of the world, the instructed public opinion of the 
men and women in the world, you have got the 
greatest agency for improvement available in 
human affairs.” 


Turning then to America’s relation to 
the European situation, Lord Robert said: 

“I do not come, as far as I am concerned, to 
ask for a single dollar or a single man. 

“If you will allow me to say so, I am not come 
as a suppliant to America. I came here to tell 
you what I know of the action and the objects 
of the League and to hear from you, as I hope | 
shall hear, criticisms and suggestions, not made 
in a merely carping spirit, but constructed with 
a desire to advance the great cause in which lI 
firmly believe the American people have as much 
at heart as any people in the world. 

“I do not venture to ask you to do anything, 
but I will ask you one or two questions. I have 
no complaint or criticism at all—very much the 
reverse—for what America has done for Europe. 
But has she done—I only ask it—has she done 
enough for herself? She desires to avoid—no one 
can complain of it—entanglements in the affairs 
of Europe. She wishes to keep herself free from 
the wickedness and perversity, so I am told, of 
the old world. 

“But can she be freed? Is it possible for her to 
carry out that policy?” 


Referring to America’s entrance into 
the late war, Lord Robert asked whether 
under similar circumstances America 
might not again be drawn in, and if there- 
fore there should not be some safeguard 
against future wars. 


“Then I do earnestly ask you, not to tell me 
but to tell yourselves, to think what that safe- 
guard should be; whether there is some better 
safeguard than fifty-two nations have devised 
for themselves: and, if so, what are the altera- 
tions, what are the changes, what are the 
modifications that you think are essential in or- 
der to make a satisfactory protection and safe- 
guard against this overflowing evil? For when 
war begins no one can limit its extent. That is 
the truth which history teaches, and which all 
intelligent men and women should recognize. 

“Well, ladies and gentlemen, I put to you 
those questions. In any case, we in Europe must 
go on; we cannot draw back from this great ex- 
periment. We are bound by every consideration of 
prudence and honor to pursue it to the end. 
Prudence, because we see no other hopeful means 
to preserve our civilization; honor, because we 
would make it our first object to prevent a recur- 
rence of the calamity that overwhelmed them. 


“Surely you will forgive me if I say that ‘the 
world will little note nor long remember what 
we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did. It is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they 
who fought have so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task 
remaining .. . that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for wh'ch 
they gave the last full measure of devotion; that 
we here highly resolve that these dead sha!] not 
have died in vain.” 
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At the end of Lord Robert’s speech, as 
is usual in all F. P. A. meetings, questions 
were asked from the floor. These ranged 
from India to Ireland and included refer- 
ences to Lord Robert’s recent vote in the 
British Parliament on the question of re- 
ferring the Ruhr impasse to the League 
of Nations, and also the matter of possi- 
ble amendments to the League Covenant. 

The dinner was attended by more than 
two thousand men and women of the 
most diverse shades of political complex- 
ion. Those at the guest table included 
representatives of financial, social, lib- 
eral, and radical] groups in the East and 
throughout the country. The address of 
Lord Robert and the brief introductory 
remarks of the Chairman, Mr. James G. 
McDonald, were broadcast through 
WEAF. Among those who it was an- 
nounced made special arrangements to 
listen in was former President Wilson 
Mrs. Wilson was present at the dinner. 

Lord Robert Cecil came to America as 
the guest of the F. P. A., which has ar- 
ranged his tour. 

After a few private meetings in New 
York this week, Lord Robert will go to 
Philadelphia on April 6 to speak at 
luncheon before the Philadelphia League 
of Nations Non-Partisan Association, and 
in the evening at the Academy of Music 
before The Forum. He then goes to 
Canada, returning to the States to speak 
at the National Convention of the League 
of Women Voters at Des Moines on 
April 13. In Chicago on April 16, Lord 
Robert speaks in Orchestra Hall for the 
Council on Foreign Relations. April 17, 
he speaks in Louisville and April 19 in 
tichmond where he will be welcomed by 
the Governor of Virginia, the Mayor, and 
a number of civic organizations. April 20, 
21, and 22 will be spent in Washington, 
where Lord Robert will be the guest of F 
Mr. Henry White. He returns to New f 
York April 23 to deliver two lectures at 
Columbia University under the Julius 
seer Foundation in the Auditorium of the 
Horace Mann School. F. P. A. members 
who were not able to hear Lord Robert 
at the dinner on April 2 should apply as 
quickly as possible to the Institute of Arts 
and Science, Columbia University. Ad- 
mission will be by card. 

We wish to congratulate our members 
and guests who fell in so admirably with 
the spirit of the occasion at the dinner to 
Lord Robert Cecil, thus making it pos- 
sible to carry out the arrangements by 
which those seated in the adjoining rooms 
were enabled to move into the main ban- 
quet rooin promptly and with so little con- 
fusion. So many congratulations on the 


handling of the great crowd have been re- 
ceived at this office that we pass them on 
to our members who co-operated so splen- 
didly. 
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